
GOOGLE AGREES 
TOKEN TAX PAYMENT 



Chancellor George Osborne claims the UK’s 
£130 million tax deal with Google “is a major 
success [for UK] tax policy.” 

Google agreed to pay £117 million for ten 
years' worth of non-payment of taxes, plus £13 
million in interest. But Google's sales figures 
for 2015 alone were an £4.6 billion! Google's 
effective tax rate is just 3%! 
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The world 
economy 
since 
2008 


Martin Thomas assesses the 
continuing impacts of the 2008 
economic crash and the prospects of a 
"third leg" of the crisis. 



No to 
benefit 
cuts for 
migrants! 


As EU leaders agree to Cameron's 
demand to restrictions on migrants' 
access to benefits. Solidarity argues 
against leaving Europe and for a 
campaign in solidarity with migrants. 


See page 3 



Gemma Short reviews Red Rosa , the 
new graphic biography of Rosa 
Luxemburg. 

See page 9 


Join Labour! 

Solidarity 
discusses 
perspectives for 
Momentum 


See page 10 
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Fascists and anti-fascists clash in Dover 


By Adrian Noble 

In one of the most violent street 
clashes of recent times, on Sat¬ 
urday 30 January in Dover fas¬ 
cists, including the National 
Front and English Defence 
League splinter groups, fought 
with hundreds of anti-fascist 


protesters in Dover. 

Anti-fascists broke through po¬ 
lice lines to try to stop a fascist anti¬ 
migrant march. Many people on 
both sides were injured by flying 
bricks and by weapons. 

After a lengthy battle, the police 
eventually contained the anti-fas¬ 
cists and allowed the fascist protest 



Fighting Brighton’s cuts 


By Mick Duncan 

On 30 January around six hun¬ 
dred people joined the first 
major protest against the latest 
round of cuts in Brighton on 30 
January. They were trade union¬ 
ists and seasoned campaigners. 
The one group notable by its ab¬ 
sence was the local Labour 
Party. 

Just a couple of weeks before, a 
lively debate at a meeting of 
around two hundred Labour mem¬ 
bers voted for a weakened motion 
to campaign agains the 'Tory" cuts, 
but fell short of committing to op¬ 
posing them at council level. 

The Labour administration is 
proposing a budget that will make 
$68 million of cuts to vital services, 
shedding jobs and contracting out 
along the way. Although the 
Labour meeting unanimously 
agree that Labour should oppose 
the government's cuts, only a mi¬ 
nority of that meeting joined this 
demo. 

Not absent though was Green 


councillor Phelim MacCafferty, 
who made a long speech condemn¬ 
ing the Labour Council's cuts pro¬ 
gramme. He failed to propose an 
alternative strategy or admitting 
that, whilst in power, the Greens 
did the exact same thing, using the 
exact same logic — "if we don't 
make these cuts the Tories will take 
over and make them. And that will 
be even worse". 

This muddled argument will be 
tested over the coming years as 
Tory / Labour / Green cuts start to 
bite. It will also reveal the deep con¬ 
fusion and division that exists in 
the Labour Party as members are 
encouraged both to oppose cuts 
and to support Labour councillors 
and maintain unity. 

The Labour Party leadership's 
letter insisting that councils must 
set legal, i.e. cuts budgets, doesn't 
help. 

We need to develop a strategy 
to confront these cuts, build a 
movement that can challenge 
the warped logic, and defend the 
interests of working-class com¬ 
munities. 


to continue to a rally where 
speeches decried "Third World 
scum". 

Earlier, four coaches organised 
by the London Anti-fascist Net¬ 
work inadvertently stopped at the 
same service station outside Maid¬ 
stone as a coach of far-right protest¬ 
ers. The far right went back to their 


coach to pick up weapons. All of 
the windows of one of the anti-fas¬ 
cist coaches were smashed while 
people were inside, and two other 
coaches, one fascist, were dam¬ 
aged. One neo-Nazi daubed a 
swastika on a coach in blood. 

Not for years have the NF been 
so brazen, with fascists openly giv¬ 


ing the Nazi salute. Hindered by 
the police's detainment of 120 ac¬ 
tivists outside Maidstone, the anti¬ 
fascists were too few to stop the 
fascists marching through the 
streets. 

The left should sit up and start 
taking the increasing confidence 
of the far-right movement seri¬ 
ously. 


Two wins against bedroom tax 


By David Kirk 

Two victories have been won in 
the Court of Appeal against the 
bedroom tax. 

A woman who was a survivor of 
abuse from her ex partner and had 
a panic room fitted by the police, 
and was then forced to pay the bed¬ 
room tax on it, won her case; so did 
Sue and Paul Rutherford, taxed for 
the spare room used to store equip¬ 
ment for their disabled grandson 
and to allow carers to stay over. 

Rather than give its victims some 
respite, the DWP will keep trying to 
overturn the verdict. The cost to the 
DWP of the legal fees in fighting 
the panic room case is several times 
more then it would cost to scrap the 
bedroom tax for all panic rooms. 

Labour called a debate in parlia¬ 
ment on scrapping the Bedroom 
Tax. Paul Rutherford has called on 
Tory minister Duncan Smith to re¬ 
sign. 

The government has already 
been forced to scrap the Bedroom 
Tax for foster parents and the par¬ 
ents of severely disabled children. 

The Tories stick with their un¬ 
workable and vindictive policy be¬ 
cause they aim to kill off social 
housing. They are also: 

• forcing social housing rents up 
to market rates. 

• abolishing all security of tenure 
for tenants. 

• installing a "right to buy" for 
housing association stock, with no 


one-for-one replacement. 

• planning to demolish "sink es¬ 
tates", with no social housing re¬ 
placements. 

39% of Tory MPs are private 
landlords, and many others have 
family members who are also land¬ 
lords. 

In London, a myriad of housing 
campaigns, often involving direct 


actions and supported by some 
union branches and left Labour 
MPs, have won notable but partial 
victories. 

To defeat the Tories and land¬ 
lordism, we need sustained cam¬ 
paigns of rent strikes, squatting 
and protests on a mass scale 
across the country, backed by 
the Labour Party and unions. 


Mental health shortfall worsens 


By Colin Foster 

Waiting lists in the NHS are in¬ 
creasing for physical illnesses. 
But at least they are monitored, 
and the government feels pres¬ 
sure to reduce them. 

According to a new report from 
the NSPCC (National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil¬ 
dren), one child in five of those re¬ 
ferred to child and adolescent 
mental health services (CAMHS) 
is denied service. 

For those who get it, the wait for 
an assessment appointment aver¬ 
ages two months across the coun¬ 
try, more than 26 weeks in some 
areas, and "years not months" in 
others. 

In other words, an unmanage¬ 
ably long time for the child or ado¬ 
lescent who has (or whose parents 
have) summoned up the resource¬ 
fulness and courage needed to 


seek help. 

The NPSCC surveyed experts, 
and they agreed that in the last 
five years it has become harder for 
children and young people to get 
mental-health help. It has become 
harder both for those who can be 
diagnosed as having a determinate 
mental-health condition, and for 
those who don't, but can benefit 
from help. 

The NSPCC does not survey 
counselling services in schools. 
The anecdotal evidence is that 
these are scanty too, and have be¬ 
come more patchy as schools are 
converted to academies and sepa¬ 
rated from local government serv¬ 
ices. 

NSPCC estimates that more 
than 500,000 children in the UK 
each year are abused by a par¬ 
ent or a guardian - the equiva¬ 
lent to two children in every 
primary school class. 


Health campaigns plan new initiatives 


By Sacha Ismail 

On Saturday 30 January the 
Health Campaigns Together took 
a very positive step forward for 
the movement to save the health 
service. 

Against a backdrop of junior doc¬ 
tors' and student nurses' struggles 
opening up new possibilities for a 
fight, about 200 people came to¬ 
gether from a wide variety of local 
and national campaigns. 

Most were older NHS campaign¬ 
ers, but there was a good number 
of junior doctors and trainee health 
workers too, bringing something 
new and distinctive. Many of the 
established activists gave excellent 


speeches and made useful propos¬ 
als. 

The NHS industrial disputes, the 
turn in the Labour Party and the 
uniting of health campaigns in 
HCT after a period of fragmenta¬ 
tion have all put new wind in 
health campaigners' sails, much 
need given the Tories' accelerating 
assault. 

HCT's next organising meeting is 
on Saturday 20 February at Unite 
HQ in Holborn. The campaign is 
planning a national day of action in 
support of the NHS Bill (previously 
the NHS Reinstatement Bill) when 
it returns to Parliament on 11 
March. We need to argue for a 
strong collective focus on building 
national campaigns and action, as 


well as exchanging information 
and coordinating on local issues; 
the day of action is a good step. 

There were ways the conference 
could have been improved. There 
were too many top table speakers 
(though quite a bit of time for dis¬ 
cussion) and the workshop 
themes / titles were very bland. Be¬ 
cause HCT has some funding from 
the unions, at least one top union 
bureaucrat spoke, giving a content¬ 
less speech which, judging by what 
she said outside afterwards, was 
cover for utter defeatism. 

There also could have been more 
focus on pro-actively pressuring 
the Labour Party. That theme was 
raised by a well organised team of 
Momentum NHS supporters, who 


made a solid impact at the confer¬ 
ence, intervening in discussions, 
eliciting a lot of interest and collect¬ 
ing contact details from many cam¬ 
paigners who want to take up this 
work. 

Momentum NHS held a fringe 
meeting with Jill Mountford from 
the Save Lewisham Hospital cam¬ 
paign and junior doctor and BMA 
activist Yannis Gourtsoyannis 
speaking. Despite clashing with a 
demonstration in support of the 
GPs, we got 50 people, from across 
the country, with a good number of 
doctors and NHS workers, and had 
an excellent and productive discus¬ 
sion. 

Momentum NHS is launching a 
number of campaigning initiatives. 


starting with a very widely sup¬ 
ported statement against the pro¬ 
posal for a "cross-party 
commission" to gloss up NHS pri¬ 
vatisation and prevent Labour from 
taking a clear stance. The next step 
is a fight to win clear and pro-active 
Labour support for the NHS Bill. 

The campaign’s next organis¬ 
ing meeting is also on 20 Febru¬ 
ary, immediately after the HCT 
meeting. 

• HCT: healthcampaignsto- 
gether.com / healthcampaignsto- 
gether@gmail.com 

• Momentum NHS: 
labournhslobby.wordpress.com / 
momentumnhs@gmail.com 
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Oppose Ibsk-Cameron, oppose Brexit 



By Vicki Morris 

On 2 February EU president Don¬ 
ald Tusk published proposals to 
placate David Cameron. They 
will be ratified, or not, at an EU 
summit on 18-19 February. 
Cameron wants to hold an in-out 
referendum quickly, possibly in 
June. 

The chief plan is for the UK (or 
any other EU state) to be able to cut 
EU migrants' rights to in-work ben¬ 
efits (tax credits, child benefit, etc.) 
for four years. 

East European states have ob¬ 
jected to the proposal, since it dis¬ 
criminates mainly against their 
citizens travelling to the UK for 
work. They are right to do so. We 
have too many "two-tier" work¬ 
forces already, with fewer rights 
and benefits for one worker than 
for the worker next to her or him 
doing the same job. 

Solidarity campaigns for equal 
benefits and services for all. 

The formula is that for an "emer¬ 
gency brake" to cut benefits for up 
to four years if migration is causing 
"pressure on public services". 

The pressure on public services 
results from government cuts, not 
EU migration! In fact many public 
services can run only with the work 


of EU and other migrant workers. 

Services should be fixed by tax¬ 
ing the rich to improve them. Set¬ 
tled workers should unite with 
migrant workers to demand the 
services we all need. 

We oppose Tusk's and 
Cameron's "new settlement". We 
still oppose the UK leaving the EU: 


that would not restore migrant 
workers' rights, but cut them even 
further. 

Tusk's document also provides 
for UK to be part of an "outer tier" 
of the EU, not using the euro cur¬ 
rency and exempt from the EU's 
aim of "ever closer union". 

We do not have any particular 


reason to advocate, for example, 
that the UK joins the euro. A com¬ 
mon currency is good, but this is a 
badly designed one, run by an un¬ 
elected and fiercely neoliberal Eu¬ 
ropean Central Bank. 

Nor do we insist on the UK keep¬ 
ing the pound. We oppose the idea 
that the UK is somehow special or 


different from other EU states: we 
want to strengthen links between 
workers all across Europe. 

The Tusk-Cameron deal will 
allow national parliaments making 
up more than 55% of votes on the 
council to veto EU legislation. 

Solidarity supports the Workers' 
Europe campaign, which argues 
that UK withdrawal from the EU 
would be a victory for the national¬ 
ist right and for their campaign 
against migrants. It calls for work¬ 
ers' unity within the EU to fight the 
EU's neo-liberal agenda. The UK 
leaving would not change things 
for the better. Immediately, it 
would mean a right-wing govern¬ 
ment continuing that agenda, but 
with higher barriers between us 
and our potential allies for change 
in Europe. 

The labour movement should 
combine opposing "Brexit" with 
campaigning to change Europe by 
linking up across borders to cam¬ 
paign for: 

• An end to austerity and a lev¬ 
elling up of wages, conditions, 
services and rights across the con¬ 
tinent; 

• Democratic reform of the EU 
including a sovereign EU Parlia¬ 
ment; 

• Freedom of movement and 
an end to “Fortress Europe”. 


Little hope for Syria talks Big Iowa score for Sanders 


By Simon Nelson 

The UN-convened Syria peace 
talks started on 1 February, but 
the opposition, or rather the High 
Negotiations Committee (HNC) 
selected by Saudi Arabia and the 
“Sunni Axis”, is meeting in sepa¬ 
rate sessions from the Syrian 
government team.. 

The largest Kurdish organisation, 
the PYD, and their leader Salih 
Muslim, are not there. The US 


The international gathering of 
capitalist magnates and rulers 
in Davos on 20-23 January wor¬ 
ried about “global risks”. 

Among those it noted "elevated 
protest activity" in comparison to 
the previous "two decades of rel¬ 
atively reduced protest action". 
Since 2010, "protest intensity has 
reached a new and higher 
plateau... We are again approach¬ 
ing 1980s protest levels, when 
causes of social turmoil ranged 


wanted them in, but Turkey's pres¬ 
ident Erdogan barred them. Arab 
forces involved with the PYD in the 
US-backed Syrian Democratic 
Council (SDC) have consequently 
refused to take part. 

Turkey insists that the PYD is 
part of the same organisation as the 
Turkish-Kurdish PKK, and the PKK 
is "terrorist". Turkey has a much 
softer relationship with Daesh, par¬ 
ticularly in the oil trade, than it 
does with the PKK/PYD. 


from cold war tensions and anti¬ 
apartheid sentiment to the 
Tiananmen Square protests". 

Maps of protest, collated from 
media reports, show the biggest 
concentrations in Europe, the east¬ 
ern United States, Turkey, India, 
and West Africa. 

From protest to cohesive and 
effective working-class strug¬ 
gle can be some distance; 
bridging that gap is down to us, 
the socialists. 


Turkey's hostility to the Kurds 
goes far beyond opposition to one 
organisation. The Turkish state has 
continually suppressed Kurdish 
national rights and cracked down 
on Kurdish demonstrations and on 
the pro Kurdish HDP Party in 
Turkey. 

The US says it backs the Saudi- 
engineered High Negotiations 
Committee (HNC). The HNC's 
leader is former Syrian Prime Min¬ 
ister Riyad al-Hijab and its negotia¬ 
tor in Geneva is Mohammed 
Alloush of Jaish al-Islam, a compo¬ 
nent of the Islamic Front, which is 
the Saudi-backed salafist opposi¬ 
tion to Assad regime. There are also 
representatives of what is left of the 
Free Syrian Army and its political 
wing the Syrian National Coalition. 

The secular opposition to Assad 
will not have access to the talks. 

Meanwhile, the Syrian regime's 
barrel bombs killed 47 civilians on 
day one of the talks. Russia also 
continues to bomb rebel groups, in 
an operation which is strengthen¬ 
ing Daesh relative to the other anti- 
Assad groups. 

The Syrian government just 
wants to keep itself in power, and 
has no wish to negotiate for an end 
to Assad's time as President 

With the US, France and 
Britain targeting Daesh, Russia 
(more effectively, and with bigger 
civilian casualties) pounding the 
non-Daesh opposition, and Iran 
and Lebanon’s Hezbollah back¬ 
ing Assad, Syria is in a stalemate 
likely to continue for some time. 


By Gerry Bates 

Hillary Clinton had a tiny majority 
in the Iowa caucus vote for the 
Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion on 1 February, but morally 
the winner was socialist Bernie 
Sanders. 

According to entrance polls, 
Sanders got 86% of the Democratic 
vote in the 17-24 age group, 81% in 
25-29, and 65% in 30-39. Clinton re¬ 
lied on older voters. 

One Democrat voter, house- 
painter John Dallas, told journal¬ 
ists: "I'm also a socialist. I mean, 
how's that capitalism working out 
in the United States? It's fine for the 
top one-tenth of one percent, but 
the other 90 percent of us aren't 
doing so well". 

The US International Socialist 



Organization comments: 

“Sanders’ showing in a ‘heart¬ 
land’ state against overwhelming 
odds is further evidence of the 
massive discontent with the po¬ 
litical status quo in the US — and 
proof that the myth of America 
as an essentially right-wing soci¬ 
ety is just that: a myth”. 


The good-credit class 


Beijing International Airport of¬ 
fers faster security screening if 
you have good credit rating. 

On the same criterion, Luxem¬ 
burg and Singapore offer a fast- 
track visa service, Chinese animal 
shelters give preference for adopt¬ 
ing a pet, and a Chinese dating 
website gives you better place¬ 
ment. (Financial Times , 20 January). 

In principle, the capitalist mar¬ 
ket opens things out. If you can af¬ 
ford it, or if you choose to skimp 
on other things to splash on 


clothes, for example, you can wear 
what you want. 

But a new hierarchy may be 
emerging, with echoes of thee 
Middle Ages, when, in some times 
and some places, colour on your 
clothes and housing was reserved 
for the higher classes, and the 
poor's clothes and houses had to 
be grey. 

More recently, for the wealth¬ 
ier classes to consider some¬ 
one “marriageable”, they had to 
come from a “good family”. 



The magnates worry 
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The problem with Beraie Sanders 


LETTERS 


Eric Lee (“A socialist President in the 
White House?”, Solidarity 390, 20 January 
2016) is right that, were Bernie Sanders to 
win the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion, it would represent an “earthquake” 
in American politics. 

But is he also right to argue that the suc¬ 
cess of Sanders's campaign is a vindication of 
those on the American left who attempted to 
orient it away from independent party-build¬ 
ing, and towards intervention in the Democ- 

The other gougers 

I enjoyed Ira Berkovic’s review (Solidar¬ 
ity 390, 20 January 2016), but he may 
have short changed the big shortcom¬ 
ing of The Big Short. 

The Michael Lewis source material gives 
too much hero status to the subjects of this 
movie (and book) who created a far wider 
crisis by creating yet another, and hitherto 
nonexisting, market to short the worst of 
the subprime securities. 

These outliers didn't just enrich them¬ 
selves, but enriched themselves at the ex¬ 
pense of the very same people that the 
movie argues were fleeced entirely by 
other gigantic, too big to fail. Wall Street 
firms and their rating agency and mort¬ 
gage lender accomplices. 

That is, the “heroes” were fully culpa¬ 
ble partners in this vast plunder opera¬ 
tion 

Barry Finger, New York 


rats? I'm not sure. 

Sanders has committed in advance to sup¬ 
porting Hillary Clinton if she wins the nom¬ 
ination. That was an effective precondition of 
being taken seriously as a Democratic pri¬ 
mary candidate. But in doing so, he risks re¬ 
ducing the dynamic, energetic, and radical 
movement that has developed around his 
campaign into little more than an electoral 
stage-army for the very neo-liberal politics he 
has spent his campaign denouncing, which 
Clinton represents as surely as the Republi¬ 
cans. 

And if he wins himself, which, while still 
unlikely, cannot be discounted as a possibil¬ 
ity, his lack of any perspective for building a 
socialist, or even social-democratic, party- 
type organisation independent of the Democ¬ 
rats will leave him firmly within the confines 
of a framework that is not really a "political 
party" system at all, but a factional struggle 
within the ruling class for the right to admin¬ 
ister American capitalism and its state. 

Running as a Democrat rather than an in¬ 
dependent has, it's true, given Sanders a 
media profile and access to platforms he 
would not otherwise have had. But it has also 
trapped him in the same system he calls for a 
"political revolution" against. He's trapped 
inside a building, in other words, that has 
very reliable shock absorbers to deal with the 
"earthquake" his victory would represent. 

Eric seems to have been blinded by the 
light somewhat over the last six months. Back 
in July, in Solidarity 372, he was busy calling 
out "the problem with Bernie Sanders", 
namely that his campaign had no perspective 
for building an ongoing, independent organ¬ 
isation of the left. (It might be noted that, as 
the official organiser of the Sanders campaign 
amongst American citizens living in the UK, 


Eric is probably better placed than any of this 
paper's other columnists or readers, or in¬ 
deed any of the residents of these islands, to 
do something about this.) 

Eric believes this organisation could "be 
built inside the Democratic party or outside 
of it", an assessment I disagree with, but he 
was clear in his emphasis that the necessary 
perspective was one of independent organi¬ 
sation, to create an insurgency that would 
break out of the existing framework of Amer¬ 
ican politics. 

In January, that seems to have gone out 
the window, in favour of a laudatory article 
praising Sanders’ decision not to chart an 
independent course. I’m with the Eric of 
issue 372! 

Ira Berkovic, London 



Bernie Sanders lacks “any perspective for 
building a socialist party-type organisation 
independent of the Democrats”. 


Class not nation 

The Maritime Union of Australia has launched 
a campaign about employment in coastal 
shipping following the removal of the 
Australian crew from MV Portland. Bob 
Carnegie, Secretary of Queensland MUA, has 
written to the national MUA about the 
presentation of the campaign. 


Dear Comrades, congratulations on the 
start of what I hope is a successful cam¬ 
paign. 

However, I have immense concerns of 
the title of the campaign "Sacked for being 
an Australian: 

Sacked for being an Australian unionist... 
yes. Sacked for being an Australian sea¬ 
farer... yes. Sacked for being an Australian 
MUA member... yes. Sacked for being an 
Australian...no. 

This is not going to win me too many 
friends, but any of us who still harbour 
even the slightest flicker of socialist belief 
knows that running a "sacked for being an 
Australian" is going to tap into nationalism 
and is potentially xenophobic and at the 
end of the day isn't even accurate. 

The MUA members of the crew of the 
Portland were not sacked because they 
were Australians. They were sacked be¬ 
cause they were upholding cherished 
working-class beliefs and not because of 
their nationality 

I guess if the leadership of our union 
wants to go down this path it's their deci¬ 
sion, I certainly did not vote on it. Aussie 
jobs , on the Aussie coast, is not the same 
as "Sacked for being an Australian". 

Well I've said my two cents worth. I 
guess I'm just a broken down 55 year old 
Trotskyist but this slogan does not sit well. 

Of course I’ll work hard to fight for our 
rights to work in our own country, but 
“Sacked for being an Australian” is a 
slogan too far. 


Labour Research Department — do some research! 


SCOTLAND 


By Dale Street 

A three-page advert in Labour Research 
(monthly magazine of the Labour Re¬ 
search Department) costs £4,000. But the 
current issue of the magazine gives the 
SNP three pages of advertising for noth¬ 
ing. 

Uncritically and inaccurately, an article en¬ 
titled "Scotland and Employment Relations: 
Scotland — Showing the Way?" covers the 
SNP's position on the Tories' Trade Union Bill 
and the SNP's attitude towards trade unions. 

The article accepts without challenge Stur¬ 
geon's claim that the SNP "will do every¬ 
thing in our power to frustrate, undermine 
and stop the Bill being enacted." It portrays 
the Labour Party as tagging on behind the 
SNP government's "strong opposition to the 
Bill". 

And it highlights specific measures sup¬ 
posedly taken by the SNP government to 
promote fairness in the workplace: promot¬ 
ing the Living Wage, introducing tighter pro¬ 
curement guidelines, investing in workers, 
and working in partnership with the STUC 
in the "Fair Work Convention". 

But all this is far removed from the reality 
of the SNP's policies and practices in relation 
to not just the Trade Union Bill but also to the 
broader trade union and labour movement. 

The SNP is certainly opposed to the Trade 
Union Bill. But the motion passed at its last 


conference made no mention of the Bill's at¬ 
tack on the political levy. And it contained no 
specific proposals for campaigning. 

By contrast, the motion passed at the last 
Scottish Labour Party (SLP) conference con¬ 
demned the Bill's attack on trade unions' po¬ 
litical funds and also contained a number of 
specific proposals for campaigning against 
the Bill. 

The Labour Research article also refers to all 
of Scotland's 32 local authorities pledging to 
refuse to implement the terms of the Bill. But 
it fails to mention that this was an initiative 
of Labour-controlled Glasgow City Council 
and other Labour-controlled authorities. 

And then there is the article's uncritical ac¬ 
ceptance of Sturgeon's claim that the SNP 
would do everything in its power to "frus¬ 
trate, undermine and stop the Bill being en¬ 
acted." 

In fact, the amendment to the Bill tabled by 
the SNP in Westminster did no more than say 
that the Bill should not apply to Scotland. 
And when the Bill was voted on after its sec¬ 
ond reading, the SNP did not even bother de¬ 
manding a vote on its own amendment! 

The SNP's position on a Legislative Con¬ 
sent Motion (LCM, a Holyrood parliamen¬ 
tary device, requiring Westminster legislation 
to be approved by Holyrood before it applies 
in Scotland) is even further removed from 
Sturgeon's claims. 

After weeks of dithering about whether it 
would support Labour's call for an LCM for 
the Bill, the SNP finally came out in support 
of an LCM on 9 December. But the very next 


day Holyrood's Presiding Officer declared 
that the Bill did not require an LCM and 
ruled it out of order. The SNP meekly ac¬ 
cepted the Presiding Officer's decision. 

The LR article points to the growing num¬ 
ber of employers in Scotland paying the Liv¬ 
ing Wage. It omits to mention that on four 
occasions the SNP in Holyrood voted down 
Labour proposals - backed by the Scottish 
TUC - to make payment of the Living Wage 
a condition of being awarded a public con¬ 
tract. 

The article points to "new procurement 
guidance which explicitly recognises fair 
work." 

CONTRACTS 

It omits to mention that the SNP in Holy- 
rood voted down Labour amendments - 
backed by Scottish trade unions - which 
would have banned companies engaged 
in blacklisting or aggressive tax avoid¬ 
ance from being awarded public con¬ 
tracts. 

By October of 2015 16 public sector con¬ 
tracts in Scotland worth nearly £1 billion had 
subsequently been awarded to companies 
guilty of blacklisting. 

The article points to "measures taken by 
the Scottish government to invest in work¬ 
ers." 

It omits to mention that many workers are 
unable to benefit from such measures as jobs 
have been axed under the impact of SNP aus¬ 
terity: 40,000 local government jobs; 4,500 
jobs in the NHS; 4,000 school teaching posts; 


3,600 Further Education teaching posts; and 
another 2,100 in other public sector bodies. 

The uncritical readiness of the article to ac¬ 
cept the SNP's claims at face value even leads 
it to ignore what the SNP Trade Union Group 
(TUG) - presumably the most pro-trade- 
union element in the SNP - has to say about 
trade unions in Scotland. 

Firstly, "many members" of the SNP TUG 
have the position that "the SNP TUG should 
become a union itself so they can leave their 
current unions." 

In other words: Break up a multi-national 
trade union movement along national lines, 
and restrict membership of the national 
breakaway to members and supporters of 
one particular party. 

Secondly, "some SNP TUG members" 
want their unions to disaffiliate from Labour 
and affiliate to the SNP instead. 

Thirdly, "unions should not be affiliated to 
any political party and instead should sup¬ 
port candidates and policies on a case-by- 
case basis." This is to advocate turning the 
clock back by over a century. 

Instead of building a trade-union-based 
political party to represent the collective in¬ 
terests of the working class - the rationale for 
creating the Labour Party - trade unions 
should shop around in the marketplace to see 
who has the best offers for sale. 

All proposals weaken trade unionism as 
a collective social force in Scotland, and 
undermine its ability to exercise a political 
influence. 
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Tax the billions of big business! 



Mr Goog e walks his po> »d e. 


Chancellor George Osborne claims the 
UK’s £130 million tax deal with Google “is 
a major success [for UK] tax policy.” 

Google agreed to pay £117 million for ten 
years' worth of non-payment of taxes, plus 
£13 million in interest. But Google's sales fig¬ 
ures for 2015 alone were an £4.6 billion! The 
billions were routed through Ireland in order 
avoid tax in the UK. Google's effective tax 
rate is just 3%; UK corporation tax is cur¬ 
rently 20% (already reduced from 28% by the 
Tories in 2010), the lowest in the group of G8 
countries. 

That Italy is pursuing Google for €227 mil¬ 
lion in back taxes from Google makes the UK 
deal even more risible. In case you were 
thinking the deal was the responsibility of the 
HM Revenue and Customs alone, it's not. UK 
government ministers are directly implicated 
in the deal, having held at least 25 official 
meetings with Google on this issue between 
January 2014 and September 2015. 

RICH 

We know that when the rich avoid or 
break the law they face very different 
penalties to than the rest of us. 

"Loot" a bottle of water from a shop during 
a riot and you'll get six months in jail. Smash 
up a restaurant with a your chums from your 
University of Oxford drinking club, and one 
day you might make Mayor of London or 
even Prime Minister. 

Coventry pensioner Henry Edwards was 
jailed for six weeks over an outstand¬ 
ing £1,800 council tax bill. Google, on the 
other hand gets to pay a fraction of what it 
owes, ten years late, and nobody goes to jail. 

No surprise too that Osborne is a tax 
avoider. In 2005 his family's business, Os¬ 
borne & Little, made £6 million in a property 
deal with a developer headquartered in the 
tax haven Virgin Islands, some £2 million of 
which would have been eligible for taxation 
in the UK. The Chancellor owns 15% of the 
firm in a trust given to him by his father. Sir 
Peter George Osborne, the 17th Baronet of 


Ballentaylor (a place in Ireland which yields 
zero taxable income to its heir, George Os¬ 
borne). 

Labour shadow chancellor John McDon¬ 
nell rightly condemned the Google deal, 
pointing to the Tory MEPs who were in¬ 
structed to vote against proposals to clamp 
down on tax avoidance on six different occa¬ 
sions, notably in relation to tax haven 
Bermuda. 


MPs have launched an enquiry into 
Google's tax deal, but McDonnell calling for 
more. In a Daily Politics interview, he said all 
FTSE100 companies should publish their tax 
returns along with their annual accounts. 
Bosses should have their records scrutinised 
by a fully-staffed HMRC to make sure they 
are not hiding their money in tax havens or 
exploiting legal loopholes, and have their ac¬ 
counts available to the workforce, particu¬ 


larly when wage cuts or redundancies are on 
the cards. 

Nor should we forget the civil servants in 
HMRC, now facing huge job losses. More 
than 100 HMRC offices are due to be replaced 
with 13 regional bases. 

Tax Google’s billions and those of other 
big companies. Use the money to rebuild 
our public services! 


How states compete to offer low taxes 


Law professor Sol Picciotto has proposed a 
new approach to stop tax avoidance by 
transnational corporations. He spoke to Ed 
Maltby from Solidarity. 


Taxing transnational corporations already 
involves international agreement, based 
on tax treaties. The issue is, what kind of 
agreement? 

Until now, there has only been loose coor¬ 
dination. That's because governments like to 
hang onto what they call "sovereignty". This 
means that TNCs can play off one govern¬ 
ment against another. Current agreements 
mean governments compete to offer tax 
breaks to MNCs. Governments need 
stronger co-operation, but so far they have 
been unable to reach an agreement on what 
that would be. 

What's needed is an agreement to treat 
TNCs in line with the business reality, that 
they are single companies. We think of 
Google as one company. But governments 
try to tax the particular subsidiary in each 


country. So HMRC has been trying to tax 
Google in the UK. 

TNCS split up the function that they attrib¬ 
ute to different subsidiaries in different 
countries. They can put some functions in ei¬ 
ther outright tax havens like the Cayman Is¬ 
lands or Bermuda, or in countries that offer 
them very low rates like Ireland or Luxem¬ 
burg. They attribute more profit to the sub¬ 
sidiaries that they put into lower-tax 
countries. The profit that they channel 
through Ireland to Luxemburg is supposed 
to be royalties received for use of the Google 
software. This software was developed in 
California, but it was sold to this Irish sub¬ 
sidiary a long time ago. 

The various Google operating companies 
pay a royalty. These royalties are usually de¬ 
ductible from the gross profits that they 
make in different countries. So that reduces 
the taxable profits. This allows Google to 
have a worldwide tax break. 

The best solution would be to treat Google 
as a single worldwide tax entity, in order to 
tax it on its real activities in each country. 


That's what they have in federal countries 
like the US, where they charge state corpo¬ 
rate taxes on a given country's total US prof¬ 
its, divided up according to a formula and 
apportioned to each state. There is a pro¬ 
posal now to apply this in the EU, but gov¬ 
ernments are blocking that. The reason they 
give is that it is difficult to agree how to ap¬ 
portion the profit. 

But the real reason is that it would take 
away their ability to attract investment by of¬ 
fering tax breaks. Tax breaks attract little real 
investment, so, it is to the detriment of other, 
more productive kinds of investment, but 
they still get some money out of it. It's really 
a beggar-thy-neighbour approach, but the 
Irish for example do quite well out of it. 

Countries like the UK could move towards 
a better approach even without an interna¬ 
tional agreement, by dropping the fiction 
that they are only taxing Google UK. The fact 
that Google is paying its UK employees 
£150,000 on average shows that they are 
making a lot of money here. The whole 
Google operation depends on close interac¬ 


tion with users and advertisers to do tar¬ 
geted advertising. The idea that all that takes 
place somewhere else doesn't really wash. 

I don't know why Google thought they 
could get away with the tax deal. Maybe 
they thought that no-one would realise! 
There is enough information available for 
most people to realise that it's a very bad 
deal. 

In fact HMRC is more aggressive towards 
other companies. But Google is a powerful 
company and it's an American company. The 
US Treasury has been making a fuss about 
Europeans attacking American companies, 
but in this case it is the other way around, 
they are going easy on Google because it is 
an American company. The European Com¬ 
mission has taken decisions against Apple. 
But a lot of American companies have been 
getting these sweetheart deals. 

I would say that the real level of Google 
tax ought to be two or three times what 
they are paying. It’s not as astronomical 
as some people are suggesting, but the 
amount they are paying is very low. 
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At Workers’ Liberty 2015 summer 
school, Ideas For Freedom, Michael 
Johnson summarised on the history of 
the far left in Northern Ireland. Here we 
publish his presentation. Marc 
Mulholland’s speech in the same 
session was published in Solidarity 386 
— bit.ly/1 SBbW6T 


By Michael Johnson 

There are two main approaches that Trot¬ 
skyists have taken to Ireland since parti¬ 
tion in 1921. Both approaches are wrong 
in different ways. The main problem with 
both of them is that they ignore the dem¬ 
ocratic programme to overcome an unre¬ 
solved national problem which is dividing 
the working-class movement in Ireland. 

The first approach I want to discuss is as¬ 
sociated with the groups around the United 
Secretariat of the Fourth International, what 
could be called "Official Trotskyism". This 
approach comes out in a pamphlet — 'The 
Coming Irish Revolution' — written by Bob 
Purdie of the International Marxist Group in 
the early 1970s. 

The second approach is that of the Militant 
Tendency (now the Socialist Party). Even 
though they lead to very different conclu¬ 
sions, both approaches see the Irish national 
revolution of 1916-21 as incomplete. They 
argue, because of partition, Ireland is not ter¬ 
ritorially unified. Also, although Ireland won 
a measure of political independence, it be¬ 
came a neo-colony of Britain, economically 
dependent on a stronger capitalist power. 

That analysis is shared in some ways by the 
Stalinist movement, by official Communism. 
The Stalinists had a similar approach in Ire¬ 
land to the one they had in many other coun¬ 
tries which they considered "semi-colonies" 
of the industrial world. 

The Stalinist analysis is underpinned by a 
view that there are two stages to a national 
revolution. It's also the perspective of people 
like Desmond Greaves and the Connolly As¬ 
sociation. The first stage in Ireland would be 
a national-democratic revolution to end par¬ 
tition and unify the island. In that revolution, 
socialists would side with "progressive" na¬ 
tional capitalists. Only once that stage has 
been passed, can there be a working-class po¬ 
litical project for socialism. In the first stage 


of the Stalinist schema, working-class de¬ 
mands are not raised since they're not shared 
by the supposed progressive national capital¬ 
ists. The Communist movement subordinates 
itself to Irish nationalism. It's quite a literal 
enactment of Eamonn De Valera's phrase that 
"labour must wait". 

I think a lot of Trotskyists looked at this 
stages approach and recoiled, but did not pay 
attention to the specifics of Ireland. They've 
gone, "aha, we know that the answer is not a 
stages theory, but permanent revolution. 


We've read Trotsky's critique of the Commu¬ 
nist movement in China, which was a semi¬ 
colony, and we know what happens when 
the working-class movement subordinates it¬ 
self to a nationalist movement. Therefore 
we're not for stages, we're for permanent rev¬ 
olution and we think that the national move¬ 
ment will transform itself into a movement 
for working-class power; the bourgeoisie will 
prove itself too cowardly to see the national 
revolution through, so the working-class 
must take the lead and the national revolu¬ 
tion will, uninterruptedly, become a socialist 
revolution." You can see this sort of thing ar¬ 
gued by Gery Lawless in the Irish Workers' 
Group, an group of exile Irish Trotskyists 
based in Britain in the 60s. 

Trotsky's theory of Permanent Revolution 
was centred on what the working class 
would do in an upcoming bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion, in a situation where a semi-colonial 
country would fight for its independence. It 
was meant to inform the tactics of a working- 
class communist party. 

ALTERNATIVE 

That alternative for a stages theory was 
all very well, but what did it have to do 
with the specific situation in Ireland? 

It assumes that any revolution in Ireland 
will be bourgeois-democratic and will com¬ 
plete the tasks of the incomplete revolution 
of the 20s. And that just doesn't fit the reality 
of the Irish situation at all. Ireland has had a 
bourgeois revolution; the British Land Acts 
of the late 19th and early 20th century liqui¬ 
dated the Anglo-Irish landlord class. That 
Michael Davitt famously called his book in 


1904 The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, is telling. 
It is a bit of an exaggeration, but the Land 
Acts created a sizeable capitalist middle-class 
in Ireland, a section of which went into Sinn 
Fein with a project to create an independent 
capitalist Ireland. Arthur Griffith, the founder 
of the original Sinn Fein wanted to build up 
Irish industry by protecting it behind tariff 
barriers, much in the same way that the 19th 
century German economist Friedrich List en¬ 
visaged German capitalist development. 

The bourgeois revolutionary nationalist 
movement in Ireland fought the war of inde¬ 
pendence against Britain from 1919 and it 
won political independence for 26 counties of 
Ireland. Ireland has had a bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion; capitalism has been established on the 
island. The 26 counties is a politically inde¬ 
pendent capitalist state. I don't think there 
can be any more bourgeois revolution in Ire¬ 
land nor do I think permanent revolution is 
a useful perspective; it mystifies the Irish sit¬ 
uation and leads to some problematic politi¬ 
cal conclusions. 

But why is partition not a sign of the in¬ 
completeness of the Irish national revolution? 

To put it that way is confusing and elides 
the reality of the situation on the island. In 
the north of the island there was a movement 
led by the Ulster Protestant bourgeoisie 
against Home Rule and against self-govern¬ 
ment for Ireland and independence. The Irish 
national revolution in fact established two 
bourgeois states on the island, the Republic 
of Ireland and Northern Ireland, both led by 
a capitalist class. For sure the significant mi¬ 
nority concentrated in the north-east which 
didn't want to be part of an independent Ire¬ 
land colluded with the British ruling class to 


Trotsky and Permanent Revolution 


Permanent revolution was one of Leon 
Trotsky’s outstanding contributions to 
Marxism. In many respects, to be a Trot¬ 
skyist is to accept the basic tenets of 
permanent revolution. 

In Russia in 1905 and again in 1917, Trot¬ 
sky found the empirical grounds for un¬ 
even and combined development, which 
enabled him to grasp the dynamics of the 
Russian revolution and therefore to draw 
out the full political conclusions from the 
analysis. 

Trotsky's key arguments were that the 
Russian proletariat would be hegemonic 
due to its strategic position and class con¬ 
scious Marxist leadership. 

The working class would overthrow ab¬ 
solutism using its own methods (such as 
political mass strikes) and create its own or¬ 
ganisations (such as unions and Soviets). 
This meant the working class socialists 


would form a majority Social-Democratic 
[in the terminology of that time: Marxist] 
workers' government and set about imple¬ 
menting a democratic programme, such as 
land reform, national self-determination 
and institute a republic. 

This socialist workers' government 
would also have to implement working 
class demands, such as unemployment re¬ 
lief, the eight hour day, etc, because of its 
social base. As such the workers' govern¬ 
ment would be compelled by the logic of 
the class struggle to go further and alter the 
social relations — effectively the working 
class would begin to break the capitalist re¬ 
lations of production and make a socialist 
revolution. 

This revolution would detonate Euro¬ 
pean workers’ struggles, which would 
prevent the Russian workers’ state from 
being strangled. 
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iry the religious hatreds” 


partition the country. And British imperialists 
manipulated this division in the population. 
The border produced the worst of both 
worlds; denied self-determination to Ireland 
as a whole; and trapped a significant Catholic 
minority in the new Northern Ireland state 
which would never be stable and developed 
a highly coercive and Protestant-sectarian ap¬ 
paratus to repress the Catholic minority. But 
the divisions in the population first had to 
exist for the British to manipulate them. If 
you read the Socialist Party, partition was a 
clever trick by the capitalists to divert a 
movement that was almost by its own voli¬ 
tion moving towards working-class unity. 
That's wrong: there were deep divisions be¬ 
tween nationalists and unionists in Ireland, 
both in the working-class and in the capitalist 
class. 

It mystifies things to speak about an in¬ 
complete national bourgeois revolution, ei¬ 
ther in its Stalinist two-stage version or in its 
Trotskyist repudiation, which in many ways 
shares the same logic but applies a Trotskyist 
schema to it. 

NATIONALISM 

In the Stalinist version the working-class 
is invited to “be vicarious Irish nationalists 
until the island has been unified”. It’s dif¬ 
ficult to think what the Trotskyist perma¬ 
nent revolution version would look like. 

One scenario might be a mass national 
movement against the border, the Irish gov¬ 
ernment and when the main political parties 
refuse to take the lead, the working-class 
takes the lead, unifies the island and leads a 
socialist revolution. The glaring hole in this 
theory is that any such mass movement 
would necessarily be aimed against a million 
working-class people concentrated in the 
north-east of the Ireland. Such a perspective 
would not lead to working-class unity. When 
people like Bob Purdie were advocating this 
approach, during the period of "the Trou¬ 
bles" they were advocating sectarian civil 
war and possibly the repartition of the island. 

Part of the trouble that Trotskyists got into 
when thinking about Ireland is that Trotsky's 
theory was mangled after the Second World 
War by the official Trotskyist movement. 
Trotskyists expected a revolution after World 
War Two but that revolution that didn't hap¬ 
pen. Capitalism stabilised itself in Europe, 
Stalinism established itself in the USSR and 
extended itself into Eastern Europe and parts 
of Asia. Old colonial empires were rocked by 
anti-imperialist movements that were seek¬ 
ing political independence. Rather than ad¬ 
dressing the new situation and reassessing 
politics and theory, a lot of the post-Trotsky 
Trotskyists tried to fit new facts into the old 
theory, one developed to deal with a different 
set of circumstances. With anti-colonial revo¬ 
lutions like that in India, Trotskyists said 
"these can't have defeated imperialism and 
gained independence. These ex-colonies are 
still neo-colonies." Independence was rede¬ 
fined from what Lenin and Trotsky meant by 
it (i.e. the right of nations to exercise political 
independence) to mean something rather dif¬ 
ferent, economic independence from capital¬ 
ism. The key point was that after World War 
Two, formal colonial empires were trans¬ 


formed into informal domination of politi¬ 
cally free capitalist states by other, stronger 
capitalist states. 

Now permanent revolution was used to ra¬ 
tionalise and glorify third world liberation 
movements and Stalinist movements which 
nationalised industry and cut themselves off 
from the world market. Ernest Mandel ar¬ 
gued that, because this was an attempt at cre¬ 
ating economic independence, it was 
permanent revolution happening, in some 
form. The key idea was that agents other than 
the working-class could make revolutions in¬ 
cluding third world national liberation move¬ 
ments, like Cuba, Stalinist movements, 
bureaucratic revolutions in Eastern Europe. 
The post-Trotsky conception of permanent 
revolution blurs the distinction between 
working-class politics and national pop¬ 
ulism, Arab socialism or Stalinism. 

This new theory of permanent revolution 
was used in Ireland by People's Democracy, 
when it was the Fourth International's sec¬ 
tion, and the International Marxist Group, to 
argue that the Provisional IRA's campaign 
was a movement for national self-determina¬ 
tion which would be transformed into a 
working-class struggle for socialism. This is 
the perspective Bob Purdie puts forward in 
his pamphlet. In the Republican committees 
he sees proto-Soviets. There's a lot of spin¬ 
ning about the Provo campaign. The fan¬ 
tasies are made easier by the Provisionals, 
adopting "social" rhetoric from the hunger 
strikes in the early 80s, and under the influ¬ 
ence of People's Democracy. Like the Official 
IRA before them, the Provisionals use social 
issues and class issues to mobilise workers 
around the national question. For left Repub¬ 
licanism, the working-class is a useful ad¬ 
junct for the national revolution. For 
socialists, it should be the other way round! 
We start with the working-class and national 
and democratic demands form part of our 
programme to build a working-class move¬ 
ment for working-class power. 

The Militant Tendency's version of Perma¬ 
nent Revolution shares the idea that the Irish 
national revolution is incomplete and that 



The Workers’ Republic, the magazine of the 
Irish Workers’ Group, published from February 
1965 . 


partition was an imperialist trick to divide 
the working-class and distract it from the 
struggle against capitalism. However, they 
draw different political conclusions. What 
they take from Trotsky's theory of national 
revolution is that bourgeois democratic tasks 
(such as ending partition) can't be solved 
under capitalism — they can only be solved 
by socialism. 

When Trotsky was looking at Russia and 
China in the early 20th century, he looked at 
the balance of social forces in those societies. 
He saw that the combination of a strong 
workers' movement and a weak bourgeoisie, 
tied to the old regime, made it unlikely that 
the bourgeoisie would be the force to solve 
bourgeois democratic tasks, such as over¬ 
throwing Tsarism in Russia, or fighting colo¬ 
nialism in China. The bourgeoisie would 
compromise with the old regime, against the 
working class, rather than risk being over¬ 
thrown in the course of a revolution. Trotsky 
did not however say bourgeois democratic 
demands are impossible under capitalism. 
And indeed the history of the rest of the 20th 
century after World War Two, with anti-colo¬ 
nial movements and decolonisation, proves 
that it's possible to win political independ¬ 
ence under capitalism. 

STAGES 

To the stages theory of the Stalinists, the 
Militant had what seemed like a very rad¬ 
ical alternative: “no two stages, only so¬ 
cialism will solve the problem of the 
border, so we’re for socialism now, social¬ 
ism is the answer.” 

While this approach has the advantage of 
being an answer based on the workers' 
movement, it's a very conservative position. 
It argues that nothing can be done to improve 
the position of the oppressed Catholic minor¬ 
ity in the north, because that would antago¬ 
nise the Protestant working-class and make 
uniting the working-class as a whole more 
difficult. If the logic of this is drawn out, to 
means telling nationalists: "don't rock the 
boat, we want workers' unity so don't raise 
any demands that might antagonise Protes¬ 
tants." 

For the Militant, economic unity through 
strikes and the struggle for wages and public 
services would lead to political unity. On the 
political front, their answer was for the trade 
unions to set up a new Labour Party that they 
could win influence in. The problem here is 
that the class struggle is not only fought on 
the economic front and the political front but 
also on the ideological front. What pro¬ 
gramme would such a trade union-based 
party have on the national question, the ques¬ 
tion that bothers most people who live in 
Northern Ireland? A programme is silent on 
this question, or just calls for socialism is 
completely inadequate. The Militant solution 
to the problem of the working-class being 
preoccupied and divided by the national 
question was to set up a party that has noth¬ 
ing meaningful to say about the national 
question and has nothing to say about divi¬ 
sions that will exist in the working-class be¬ 
fore the advent of socialism. 

The Irish workers' movement needs its 
own working-class socialist approach to the 
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national question, one that deals head on 
with the national division in the working- 
class, the fact that the border has trapped a 
significant minority of Catholics within a 
state which denied them self-determination. 
Connolly was right that partition would lead 
to a carnival of reaction on both sides of the 
border — a clerical reactionary Catholic state 
in the south and a unionist Orange state in 
the north, poisoning the development of class 
politics and consolidating the working class 
around sectarian blocs. 

The idea that the workers' movement 
should take up questions of national oppres¬ 
sion is not the same as the Stalinist idea of a 
discrete and separate stage of the national 
revolution. Such a democratic programme is 
a precondition for building a meaningful and 
enduring solidarity on a political and ideo¬ 
logical basis, as well as an economic one. It 
starts with the problems of society (in North¬ 
ern Ireland's case, communal and national di¬ 
vision), suggests a programme to deal with 
those problems and in doing so makes it pos¬ 
sible for the working-class to mobilise and 
make itself an independent factor in politics, 
rather than just following one or the other 
communal, sectarian bloc. 

The answer to the Stalinist stages theory is 
not "socialism now" but that the working- 
class itself must have a programme on the na¬ 
tional question. Workers' Liberty suggests a 
democratic programme which is much like 
the forgotten programme of the Irish Trotsky¬ 
ists of the 1940s, people like Matt Merrigan 
and the Revolutionary Socialist Party. That is, 
for some sort of federal united Ireland with 
as much autonomy for the Protestant minor¬ 
ity and as is compatible with the rights of the 
majority. This is not a constitutional blueprint 
for governments to implement, it's a demo¬ 
cratic programme that the workers' move¬ 
ment can discuss and mobilise around to 
overcome the national divisions that divide 
the class, and to fight for working-class 
power and socialism. 

When Connolly founded The Workers' 
Republic newspaper in 1898 he wrote, 
“Our great object in this journal will be to 
unite the workers and bury, in one com¬ 
mon grave, the religious hatreds, the 
provincial jealousies and the mutual dis¬ 
trusts upon which oppression has so long 
depended for security.” I think that’s still 
the task for socialists in Ireland today. 
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Les Forster, 

By Ann Field 

The veteran Glasgow socialist Les Forster 
died last week, aged 96. 

Forster was the last survivor of a genera¬ 
tion of socialist activists in the West of Scot¬ 
land who broke with the Communist Party 
in the early 1950s and struck out to build a 
non-Stalinist and anti-Stalinist socialist tradi¬ 
tion. 

That generation — which included Harry 
McShane and the lesser known (outside of 
Glasgow) Hugh Savage and Ned Donaldson 
— was a "bridge" between Glasgow's "Red 
Clydeside" political traditions of the 1920s 
and 1930s and the New Left of the 1950s and 
1960s. 

Born in Maryhill in the north of Glasgow 
in 1920, Forster was first attracted to socialist 
politics by the city's then regular open-air an¬ 
archist meetings. 

He was also politicised through his contact 
with Guy Aldred (Glasgow's most prominent 
anarchist), Helen Crawfurd (a leader of the 
wartime Glasgow rent strike) and Harry Mc¬ 
Shane (a full-time organiser for the Commu¬ 
nist Party). 

Forster went on to join the Communist 
Party, which at that time represented the 
dominant left-wing political force in the West 
of Scotland. 

In 1951 he was one of the leaders of the 
Merrylee Housing campaign against plans by 
the "Progressive" (Tory) controlled City 
Council to sell off newly built council hous¬ 
ing in Merrylee on Glasgow's south side. 

SHUT 

5,000 workers staged a half-day strike 
and a lobby of the City Council to protest 
against the plans. 

Forster argued that the next stage in the 
campaign should be: joint campaigning by 
trade unions and tenants associations; an all- 
out strike to shut down the building site (the 
houses had not yet been completed); further 
solidarity strikes; demonstrations in front of 
the home of the Council housing convenor. 

Sixty years before Unite the Union "in¬ 
vented" community organising, Forster was 
already doing it. The plans to sell off the Mer¬ 
rylee housing were subsequently scrapped 
by the new Labour-controlled council. 

But within a matter of months, Forster and 
other strike leaders had been sacked. And 
there was no campaign by local trade union 
officials to win their reinstatement. 

The following year Forster, McShane, Sav¬ 
age and Donaldson all resigned from the 
Communist Party, having become disen¬ 
chanted with the party's internal regime of 
bureaucratic control. 

For a time they worked with Eric Heffer 
(who subsequently became a leading left- 
wing Labour MP in Liverpool) and collabo¬ 
rated in the publication of Revolt , a 
short-lived and essentially syndicalist jour¬ 
nalist. 

Gerry Healy (leader of what later became 
the Workers Revolutionary Party) travelled 
to Glasgow to recruit Forster and his ex-CP 
political comrades into his organisation. But 
Healy's own party regime was seen — 
rightly — by Forster as no better than the 
Communist Party's. 

Tony Cliff (leader of what is now the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party) made the same trip to 
Glasgow for the same purpose, only to meet 
the same response from Forster for similar 
reasons. Forster's involvement in the Com¬ 
munist Party had made him suspicious of 
taking out membership of any socialist or¬ 
ganisation. 

Forster's subsequent political development 
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Les with his wife Grade, shortly after their 
marriage 


focused very much on local grassroots cam¬ 
paigning in the trade unions and local com¬ 
munities, reflecting a preoccupation with 
local Clydeside issues rather than "bigger" 
national politics and organisation. 

Thus, the focus of his autobiography ( Rock¬ 
ing the Boat) is very much on rank-and-file 
campaigning, on the need for militancy 
rather than parliamentarianism, and on de¬ 
nunciations of the role of the labour move¬ 
ment bureaucracy. 

Forster's political evolution after his break 
with the Communist Party was one which 
had been shaped by his previous experiences. 

Forster counterposed direct action to in¬ 
volvement in or with the Labour Party. In the 
Merrylee campaign the Labour Party line had 
been — not unreasonably — that the way to 
stop the privatisation of the council housing 
was to elect a Labour-controlled city council. 

Forster also took a similar approach to 
work in the trade unions, based on the lack 
of support which he had been given by the 
union bureaucracy on the occasion of his vic¬ 
timisation. 

Ironically, although Cliff failed to recruit 
Forster himself, others who shared Forster's 
outlook on the Labour Party and the trade 
unions subsequently proved to be a fertile re¬ 
cruitment ground in Glasgow for what is 
now the Socialist Workers Party. 

In later years Forster was active in the 
"Workers' City" campaign of the 1990s, in 
opposition to the Labour-controlled city 
council's attempts to rebrand Glasgow as the 
new mecca for the middle classes, and in con¬ 
tributing to local labour movement history. 

Apart from his own autobiography, he 
wrote a history of the 1911 Clydebank Singer 
strike, a history of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen (NUR), an introduction to a pam¬ 
phlet written by McShane, and, with Hugh 
Savage, a biography of the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury socialist pioneer Willie Nairn. 

As an obituary of Hugh Savage put it: 
"They published the biography themselves, 
having wearied of the gutless biographies 
produced about labour heroes by academic 
researchers." 

Forster was not just out-of-step with the 
routines and bureaucratic structures of the 
"official" labour movement. He was, in his 
own way, positively hostile to them. 

And that makes him more worthy of re¬ 
membrance than those for whom “social¬ 
ism” equates with a well-paid career 
rather than a programme for working- 
class emancipation. 


Richard Driver reviews The 3 Rs: 
Ranting, Rhyming, Revolting by Janine 
Booth 


At the launch of Janine’s new book she 
reassured those worried about it not 
containing enough hating of Tories that 
their concerns were unfounded. And I 
want to reassure readers that the polem¬ 
ical potency of the poetry is not poorly 
presented. 

Janine's on-stage delivery is what first 
made her poetry for me. A lot of her poems 
use repetition, or rhyming structures that 
make them fun to listen to, often building 
up to a joke at the end. Poems like 'Being 
normal', 'Beach body' and 'Once upon a 
Tory time' stand in a tradition of poking fun 
at authority and social norms. 

They're popular with listeners, or at least 
with me, which is in no small way because 
of Janine's skill with structure. There are 
also poems, like the 'Haiku Dreams', which 
are punchy, funny ideas that are just very 
well executed. You can tell the fun Janine is 
having with form in poems 
like 'Reflection' and 'IDS', a poem in the 
voice of Iain Duncan Smith made up almost 
entirely of words beginning with I, D or S. 

Alongside the comedy are poems with a 
more sombre, or embittered social commen¬ 
tary. 

'The error of her ways' and 'Taking 
refuge' are about domestic violence against 


By Camila Bassi 

I knew Carl during our student activist 
days. I can still recollect our intense polit¬ 
ical conversation in a noisy upstairs room 
of a London pub that led to him joining the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty in 1997, of 
which he was a member for around two to 
three years. 

His politics remained firmly on the left 
throughout his life. He would later define as 
a social democrat. He vehemently opposed 
religion and US hegemony, and he thought 
deeply about capitalism, alienation, and the 
struggle to live an enriched life in a society 
laden with oppression. Carl was an interna¬ 
tionalist who valued his connection (through 
his late mother) to Sweden, and to his second 
home of the Lebanon. 

Carl was part of a wave of young people 
who joined Workers' Liberty around the 
same time as me - as such, he formed an in¬ 
tegral part of my close comradeship and 
friendship circle, which also included his best 
friend Fay, Daniella, and Helen. In an un¬ 
usual ebh and flow, more ebb than flow, 
everyone who joined at that time eventually 
left, bar me. 

What we shared stays with me: the exuber¬ 
ance of finding political expression to our 
anger at oppression and exploitation, and the 
emotional vigour and drama of fighting the 
right-wing. Back then all was at stake vis-a- 
vis the right to free education. It was in 1997 
that the Dearing Report came out, and the 
marketisation of higher education was hailed 
in. We were fighting against this, Carl was 
fighting against this - in the Campaign for 
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women and the lack of options for those at¬ 
tempting to escape it. 'Officer Slager's de¬ 
fence' is unapologetically candid about the 
naked racism of the American police and 
legal system. 

Short poems like 'How low can they 
bow' and 'Gallipoli' are angry enough to 
spit about the hypocrisy our society and 
politicians revel in when commemorating 
war and its victims. 

My favourite poem in the book is 'Unpub¬ 
lished author'. At her book launch Janine 
told me that her aim was to get people who 
are into politics interested in poetry and 
people who are in to poetry interested in 
politics. 

I think 'Unpublished author' does that 
best. It's a moving poem about the way our 
busy lives can render each of us "an author 
of several unpublished books". It's an in¬ 
dictment of capitalism's tendency to 
squeeze the energy and creativity out of us 
through work and drudgery, told in a per¬ 
sonal and human way. 

The 3 Rs is a very human book. That may 
sound strange; it was, after all, written by a 
human, but poetry can get lost in itself. 
Poets can become pretentious observers and 
commentators. The 3 Rs rolls its sleeves up 
and gets involved in the world. It laughs 
like we all do, sometimes cynically, some¬ 
times with scorn, sometimes just for fun. It 
cries, is angry and frustrated. 

It tells stories that many of us know, 
but may not be used to reading as poetry. 



Carl Hornsey 


Free Education, in the NUS against the New 
Labour students, and on street demonstra¬ 
tions. 

I remember Carl as an emotionally and po¬ 
litically nuanced and sensitive, attuned and 
caring, and dynamic person. I remember Carl 
as someone who had the ability to make me 
feel like what I was saying was worthy of 
being heard. I remember Carl as someone 
with integrity, as someone who gave a damn 
about injustice and pain in the world. 

When Carl died in December 2015 he 
had alcohol-related advanced liver dis¬ 
ease. I hope that he didn’t feel alone. The 
world we live in can be so cruel and re¬ 
lentless in its suffering. I don’t think we 
talk about that enough, even those of us 
fighting to change it. 


Carl Hornsey, 1977-2015 
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The life and politics of Red Rosa 
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Gemma Short reviews Red Rosa by 
Kate Evans. 


“I have no special place in my heart for the 
ghetto. I feel at home wherever there are 
clouds and birds and human tears.” 

In her graphic biography of Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg, Kate Evans skillfully portrays not only 
the woman of great intellect and fighting 
spirit, but one of great emotion. 

Heavily drawing on Luxemburg's letters as 
source material, Evans gives us insight into 
the personal thoughts and struggles that lay 
behind Rosa Luxemburg's theories, books 
and speeches. Yet Evans does not leave the 
politics out; it is carefully woven into the bi¬ 
ographical content. We see the evolution of 
Luxemburg's ideas, as well as expositions of 
some of her key debates with other socialists 
and explanations of her key theories. 

There could always be more politics in a bi¬ 
ography of Rosa Luxemburg, but augment¬ 
ing the politics would have taken away 
human elements of this biography. Instead 
the biography hinges around key turning 
points in Rosa's life, which are matched with 
key evolutions in her politics. 

Going to University in Zurich, meeting ex¬ 
iled Russian socialists, her relationship with 
Leo Jogiches, are shown beside the develop¬ 
ment of her politics on Poland and the na¬ 
tional question. 


Her move to Berlin coincides with her de¬ 
bate with Bernstein on reform or revolution 
(with Rosa shown spitting out her tea in 
shock and disgust as she reads an article by 
Bernstein). Returning to Poland during the 
1905 Russian Revolution — her work on the 
mass strike. Working at the school of the Ger¬ 
man Social Democratic Party — her work on 
The Accumulation of Capital. The First World 


War — the Junius Pamphlet. 

Instead of treating Rosa's time in prison 
during the war as an aside, where nothing 
happens, Evans uses the many letters Rosa 
wrote in prison to show how acutely she felt 
pain for what was happening in the world. 
Evans makes Rosa human to the reader, 
rather than some abstract historical figure. 

This is the overriding theme of the biogra¬ 


phy; that Rosa not only loved and found 
beauty in many things in the world, but felt 
the burden of the world and of the suffering 
of millions. This is summed up in a moving 
double-page spread, which is also the cover 
image of the book, of Rosa's head, with the 
battles and deaths of the Eirst World War 
happening on her bowed head above her 
pained expression. 

The events of the German revolution are 
unfortunately not given the prominence they 
deserve; this may be due to a lack of source 
material, a lack of Rosa's actual thoughts and 
movements in the revolution. Evans does 
however manage to make the reader feel the 
great waste of opportunity when the revolu¬ 
tion fails, and hints at some of the reasons for 
this. 

The graphics are very well drawn, and the 
points where Evans focusses on Rosa's emo¬ 
tions or thoughts, through the use of her let¬ 
ters, are very moving. It is a very good 
introduction to the politics of Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg, and the extensive reference section at 
the back of the book provides further context, 
for the narrative and references for further 
reading about this towering figure of revolu¬ 
tionary politics. 

“I am ready at my post at all times, and 
at the first opportunity will begin striking 
the keys of world history’s piano with all 
ten fingers so that it will really boom” 


Yesterday’s Guillaume Conqueror, today’s migrants? 


Daniel Randall reviews The Wake by 
Paul Kingsnorth (Unbound, paperback 
2015) 


The Wake is an extraordinary literary un¬ 
dertaking, rooting its narrative in early 
medieval England by writing in what its 
author, Paul Kingsnorth, calls a “shadow 
tongue”: a pastiche of Old English based 
on its grammar and syntax but compre¬ 
hensible to modern English speakers. 

It draws on recognisable tropes of post- 
apocalyptic fiction to tell a story of Saxons in 
1067, the immediate aftermath of the Nor¬ 
man conquest, a suddenly scattered people 
scrabbling around in the ashes of a world that 
has been razed to the ground. 

The book is skillfully written. Although he 
has clearly done vast quantities of research, 
Kingsnorth's writing speaks less as the 
minutely-detailed portrayal of a historical 
milieu, and more as a ghostly evocation of a 
ghostly world, through which dreams and 
memory weave like mist. 

Buccmaster of Holland, the Lincolnshire 
farmer who narrates the tale and is its central 
figure, is a richly repugnant character. He is 
a violent misogynistic bigot, addled by 
ethno-nationalist superstition. 

The book tells the story of his delusional at¬ 
tempts to raise a band of Saxon nationalist 
guerillas to overthrow the new Norman 
rulers (and, in his mind, to restore England 
to its "own" culture, which is in fact the cul¬ 
ture of the northeastern-European Saxons, it¬ 
self a pastiche of different cultural influences, 
including Norse). The qualities I 
suspect Kingsnorth intends to be his redeem¬ 
ing features — his fiercely individualist inde¬ 
pendence, his deep connection to the land — 
make him, for me, even less likeable: he is es¬ 
sentially a volkisch eco-fascist. 


I'm not sure we're supposed to "like" Buc¬ 
cmaster, as such. But does Kingsnorth ulti¬ 
mately want us to, on some level, side with 
him? I think he does. The complexity of a 
largely (in my view, almost entirely) unsym¬ 
pathetic and morally ambiguous protagonist 
is somewhat undermined by a historical note 
which makes Kingsnorth's allegiances crystal 
clear. 

He says: "The Norman invasion and occu¬ 
pation of England was probably the most cat¬ 
astrophic single event in this nation's history 
[...] The effects of Guillaume's invasion are 
still with us. In 21st-century England, 70% of 
the land is still owned by less than 1% of the 
population [...] It is questionable whether 
this would be the case had the Normans not 
concentrated all of it in the hands of the king 
and his cronies nearly 1,000 years ago." 

He goes further: Kingsnorth compares the 
indigenous Saxon resistance to the Normans 
to both the Viet Cong and the French resist¬ 
ance to the Nazis. He refers to William The 
Conqueror as "Guillaume", insisting on him 
as other, foreign, French (yuk!). Rather a lot is 
skated over, not least the Saxons' own history 
as invaders and colonisers who subjugated 
the existing Celtic society. 

NORMANS 

What exactly the Norman conquest repre¬ 
sented has been the topic of substantial 
historiographical debate. 

In a compelling critique of Kingsnorth on 
the Left Futures blog, Phil Burton-Carteledge 
argues: "It is a nonsense, even if only as a 
rhetorical device, to suggest — as Paul does 
— that the English were the first victims of 
the British Empire. The invasion of what 
would become England in 1066 by the Nor¬ 
mans was not the occupation of one nation 
by the armed forces of another. It was the dis¬ 
possession of one feudal elite by another." (1) 


Kingsnorth tries to cast things differently: 
"fucc the cyng", says Buccmaster. He's not 
fighting for the Saxon feudal elite, whom he 
hates anyway, he's fighting for his own rights 
and freedom. But what rights and freedom? 
The right to work his land, beat his wife, 
bully his children, and mistreat his slaves, 
without being subject to the authority of 
"cyng", "thegn", or "preost". 

Kingsnorth may be known to readers of 
Solidarity as a fairly prominent figure in the 
anti-globalisation and climate movements. 
He has become a voice in mainstream media 
discourse for what it is only slightly unfair to 
refer to as a kind of toy-town primitivism, a 
GuardianistdL deep ecology, all underpinned 
by English nationalism. 

When one knows that Kingsnorth noted, in 
a Guardian article of 13 March 2015, that "in 
four English cities, including the capital, Eng¬ 
lish people [have] become an ethnic minor¬ 
ity", and then reads Buccmaster's disdainful 
remarks about "the great abbodrice in lun- 
dun what they sae is lie sum ingenga hus for 
lundun is no longer an anglisc tun", it is hard 
not to hear Kingsnorth's own voice (2). 

Read against Kingsnorth's own comments, 
Buccmaster's remarks are no longer merely 
the stream-of-consciousness of a morally am¬ 
biguous and unreliable narrator, but some¬ 
thing uglier. I think the Scottish nationalist 
blog Bella Caledonia went rather over the top 
in describing Kingsnorth as espousing a 
"Green Powellism", but it's not impossible to 
see where they were coming from. 

The convulsions of recent history, particu¬ 
larly since the economic crisis of 2007 / 8, have 
tended to strengthen various forms of iden- 
titarian politics, including nationalism. The 
dramatic rise of Scottish nationalism in par¬ 
ticular has refuelled an old debate about 
whether Englishness and English patriotism 
can be given leftist forms, as some claim that 


Scottish nationalism has through the suc¬ 
cesses of the "civic nationalist", allegedly-so- 
cial-democratic Scottish National Party. We 
must have our own version of patriotism, 
even nationalism, say "progressive patriots" 
like Billy Bragg, or we will leave the racist, 
right-wing versions uncontested. 

But nationalism and patriotism are not 
neutral values that can be equally instrumen- 
talised by right or left. The idea of a national 
interest, indeed the very idea of a unitary na¬ 
tion itself, crossing class divisions and eras¬ 
ing class conflict, necessarily undermines 
socialist politics. Our job is not to promote 
"our" patriotism, "our" nationalism, but to 
confront such concepts, and promote a class- 
based internationalism as an alternative to 
them. 

Nationalism is necessarily a project of auto- 
mythologisation. You can see Buccmaster at 
it in The Wake. But it seems that, instead of 
having his character's experience serve as a 
cautionary tale about the dangers of such a 
project, Kingsnorth wants us to try again. 

That all said. The Wake is a marvellous 
book, which distaste for Kingsnorth's politics 
shouldn't prevent us from reading and enjoy¬ 
ing. The music of Wagner and the Wu-Tang 
Clan can still be acclaimed, as they should be, 
despite the reactionary politics of their cre¬ 
ators (which can hardly be said not to intrude 
into the content of their art). 

The Wake can be read as a brilliant 
novel even while the worldview that un¬ 
derpins it is odious. 

(1) Phil Burton-Carteledge, "There Is Nothing 
Radical About Little Englandism", Left Futures, 21 
March 2015, 

http: / / www.leftfutures.org/ 2015/ 03/there-is- 
nothing-radical-about-little-englandism/ 

(2) Paul Kingsnorth, "England's Uncertain Fu¬ 
ture", The Guardian, 13 March 2015 

http: / / www.theguardian.com/books/2015/ mar 
/13/ englands-uncertain-future 
















Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to chose when and whether to have children. 
Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender people. 
Black and white workers’ unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take 
some copies of Solidarity to sell — 
and join us! 



Wednesday 10 February 

Junior doctors' strike and student 
nurses walk-out 

Across the country, pickets at all 
main hospitals 

bit.ly/NHSwalkout 

Thursday 11 February 

Trade Union Bill day of action 

Events across the country 

bit.ly/rtsdayofaction 

Thursday 11 February 

Haringey Young Labour launch 

7.30pm, The Salisbury, Green 
Lanes, N4 1JX 

bit.ly/HaringeyYL 

Saturday 13 February 

LGSMigrants solidarity 
fundraiser 

7.15pm, The Star of Kings, 
London, N1 OAX 

bit.ly/LGSMigrants 




Thursday 16 February 

Sheffield Workers' Liberty: How 
Labour Councils Can Fight Back: 
Lessons from Poplar 

7.30pm, Central United Reform 
Church, Sheffield, SI 2JB 

bit.ly/councilcuts 

Saturday 27 February 

Stop Trident National 
Demonstration 

12 noon. Marble Arch, London 

bit.ly/stoptrident 

Saturday 6 March 

Stop Turkey's war on the Kurds! 
Break the silence! National 
demonstration 

lpm, Trafalgar Square, London 

bit.ly/kurdishdemo 


Got an event you want listing? 

Email solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 
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Where now for Momentum activists? 


LABOUR 


By Jill Mountford (London 
region Momentum NC 
delegate, pc), Ed Whitby 
(Northern region delegate, 
pc) and Sacha Ismail 

The process of preparing for Mo¬ 
mentum’s first national commit¬ 
tee meeting has had negatives 
but also definite positives. 

Things seem to be taking a step 
forward. We need to make the most 
of the positives to push things for¬ 
ward further. 

A sort of NC meeting was due in 
January, made up entirely of ap¬ 
pointees. There was outcry, the 
meeting was delayed to 6 February, 
and a system of elections was put 
in place, with local groups electing 
delegates to regional meetings, 
which elected delegates to the NC. 

Even then, there were only three 
weeks to meet and elect delegates, 
leading to various problems. These 
procedures that still need improv¬ 
ing: for instance the lack of clarity 
and consistency about election or 
appointment of equality reps, and 
who they are accountable to. 

However, the push for democ¬ 
racy had a real impact, which is 
more than you'd get in many parts 
of the Labour Party, the trade union 
movement, or indeed the revolu¬ 
tionary left. Moreover, the process 
of electing delegates and meeting 
up regionally has itself been a pos¬ 
itive one and had a positive impact 
locally. 

In Lewisham and Southwark, 
and no doubt many other groups, 
there were lively elections for dele¬ 
gates to the London regional meet¬ 
ing. In Haringey, the process of 
elections allowed the overthrow of 
some control-freaks who had dom¬ 
inated the group and stopped it 
functioning. A similar thing hap¬ 
pened in Manchester, and in the 
North West, which elected a com¬ 
mittee to get democratic control 
over Momentum's affairs in the re¬ 
gion. 

Workers' Liberty supporters 
served as delegates to the London, 
Yorkshire, Northern and South East 


meetings; and two were elected NC 
delegates. 

Depending of course what hap¬ 
pens on 6 February, all this is 
progress towards Momentum be¬ 
coming a proper, democratic na¬ 
tional organisation. 

Judging by the debates so far, 
these are some of the big issues 
coming up at the NC. 

1. Progressive, socialist, working- 
class? 

Should Momentum be distinctly 
socialist, or go for a much softer, 
more ambiguous "progressive" 
change? Limited discussion has 
meant some debate hinging, for in¬ 
stance, on whether to include the 
word "socialist". But there is a 
much bigger and much needed dis¬ 
cussion here about attitudes to cap¬ 
italism, class struggle, the labour 
movement and working-class poli¬ 
tics. 

It would be false at this stage to 
push for anything like a clear, sharp 
statement of socialist aims, but we 
need to go beyond Lib Dem-style 
platitudes and commit to goals for 
changing the labour movement 
and winning workers' political rep¬ 
resentation. 

CLEAR 

Momentum also needs a clear 
orientation to supporting work¬ 
ers’ and social movement strug¬ 
gles, and taking them into the 
Labour Party. 

2. Clear tasks inside Labour 

Momentum needs clear objec¬ 
tives inside Labour, including: Get¬ 
ting more Corbyn supporters along 
to party meetings; Changing policy 
and highlighting/activating dor¬ 
mant policy; Taking class struggles 
into the party, and getting it out 
campaigning on issues and not just 
in elections; Fighting for democ¬ 
racy, including a sovereign confer¬ 
ence and an end to exclusions and 
witch-hunts against left-wingers; 
and using selection processes to 
choose candidates who share our 
politics and commitment to repre¬ 
sentatives democratically account¬ 
able to the mass membership. 

All this while actively building 
the party and supporting its cam¬ 
paigns. 

3. Who can join, who can be an 
officer? 


It is good that Momentum will 
have a membership structure, and 
that there seems to be consensus on 
making it open to anyone who does 
not support anti-Labour candi¬ 
dates. 

However, the draft document 
says that only party members 
should be eligible to become Mo¬ 
mentum representatives, officers, 
etc. The London meeting over¬ 
whelmingly amended this to in¬ 
clude those unjustly expelled or 
excluded: the NC should endorse 
this, at least. 

However there is a compelling 
case that, given a minority of Mo¬ 
mentum supporters are willing to 
support Labour but not join (yet), 
the officer criterion should simply 
be the same as for membership. 
Other organisations do this, for in¬ 
stance the Socialist Health Associa¬ 
tion, which is an official Labour 
Party affiliate. 

4. The right to distribute litera¬ 
ture 

The documents going to the NC 
propose banning literature from 
other parties being distributed at 
Momentum events. Despite sup¬ 
porters insisting this would not 
apply to pro-Labour publications, 
the wording is ambiguous. More¬ 
over, what is the problem with oth¬ 
ers selling their literature at events? 
Bureaucratically stopping the dis¬ 
tribution of certain ideas is not a 
good road to go down. We need a 
culture where freedom of speech is 
valued, and vibrant exchange of 
different left-wing ideas encour¬ 
aged. 

We will argue for delegates at the 
NC to think again. 

5. Democracy 

Last but not least, the national 
committee must ensure Momen¬ 
tum has genuinely democratic 
structures, including regular NC 
meetings, a properly representa¬ 
tive conference soon (before the 
summer), and spokespeople and 
organisers accountable to these 
bodies. 

• Pete Radcliff, activist in Brox- 
towe Labour Party and Notting¬ 
ham Momentum, has published 
notes on the kind of movement 
Momentum should be — 
bit.ly/petemomentum 


Tottenham CLP backs victimised councillor 


By Micheal MacEoin 

A long-serving Tottenham 
Labour councillor has had the 
whip withdrawn for three months 
after speaking out against cuts 
to adult care services. 

As a result of the budget of £70m 
cuts over three years passed by 
Labour-run Haringey Council in 
2014, the Haringey cabinet meeting 
on 10 November 2015 voted to 
close day centres for adults with 
dementia and disabilities. 

Birkbeck Road Day Centre in 
Hornsey, Always Day Centre near 
Muswell Hill, the Roundway Cen¬ 
tre, the Grange Day Centre and the 
Haven Day Centre are all set to 


close. At the meeting Bull was re¬ 
ported to have said: "This will have 
a devastating impact on the most 
vulnerable in our society." 

Haringey Labour Group chief 
whip Liz McShane said that the 
comments "demonstrated uncom- 
radely behaviour and a disregard 
for the principles of collective re¬ 
sponsibility which all Group mem¬ 
bers are required to abide by." 

Bull, who is appealing the deci¬ 
sion, told the local press that: "I'm 
deeply saddened and I don't think 
this punishment reflects the demo¬ 
cratic society we live in. There's no 
point being in politics if you can't 
stand up for the people who can't 
stand up for themselves." 

Tottenham CLP passed a motion 


of full support to Bull in his appeal, 
adding that the suspension drew 
"further public attention to an un¬ 
popular decision and made the 
Labour Party appear callous and 
dictatorial." 

It called "on the Labour Group to 
show true leadership and rescind 
this decision in the interests of 
party unity..." 

To Labour Party members the 
double-standard will obvious. At a 
time when Blairite Labour MPs are 
lining up to attack Jeremy Corbyn, 
the same freedoms of criticism are 
not afforded to local councillors 
standing up for their communities 
against the cuts. 

Reverse the suspension! 
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Win at Small Heath school 


By Patrick Murphy 

Teachers at Small Heath School 
in Birmingham have won signifi¬ 
cant successes in their cam¬ 
paign against academy status 
and in defence of the suspended 
NUT rep, Simon O’Hara. 

In fact they appear to have de¬ 
feated the academy proposal en¬ 
tirely and can now focus on lifting 
Simon's suspension. 

On 28 January school unions the 
NUT, ATL and NASUWT received 
a letter from Birmingham City 
council informing them that the 
proposed academy sponsor. The 
King Edward Foundation "has con¬ 
firmed in writing ...that the Foun¬ 
dation is not in a position to take on 
sponsorship of Small Heath 
School". The letter went on to state, 
"I am therefore in a position to con¬ 
firm unequivocally that there is at 
present no known potential spon¬ 
sor for Small Heath School..." and 
finally "...there is no concrete pro¬ 
posal for the school to become an 
Academy and we are not aware of 
any potential sponsors under con¬ 
sideration by the Department for 
Education." 

The King Edward Foundation 


had some leading people on the In¬ 
terim Executive Board (IEB) im¬ 
posed to run the school. IEBs are a 
common device used to impose 
academy status on reluctant 
schools. The sponsors figures on 
the Small Heath IEB have resigned 
meaning that they have completely 
withdrawn from the school. The 
Council agreed to NUT demands 
that a new IEB be made up of "in¬ 
dependent individuals who have 
the sole aim of wanting to do the 
best for the school, its pupils and 
the community" and not potential 
academy sponsors. 

The letter also states that learning 
walks and performance manage¬ 
ment targets (resulting in use of ac¬ 
tion short of strike action by 
teachers) — another trigger for the 
dispute — have been withdrawn, 
with any new initiatives being the 
subject of consultation and that a 
proposed restructure and redun¬ 
dancy is to be reviewed and will 
not move forward in the way pro¬ 
posed. 

Finally the Council agreed to 
carry out an independent review of 
the suspension of the NUT rep. 
That's clearly an important move 
and an implied acceptance of the 
Union's argument that Simon was 



Pickets at Small Heath School 


being victimised, but it's not 
enough. Simon O'Hara should 
have his suspension lifted immedi¬ 
ately and the campaign to achieve 
that will continue. 

NUT Deputy General Secretary, 
Kevin Courtney made clear that 
further strike action is likely if the 
suspension continues. "The NUT's 
strike ballot of members at the 
school against Simon's victimisa¬ 
tion and suspension was absolutely 
overwhelmingly supported", he 
said, "so further strikes will follow 
soon if a solution isn't found. 

“The key step the council has 
to take is to get the NUT rep 
Simon O’Hara back to work” 


Tube station staff to strike 



By Ollie Moore 

London Underground station 
staff will strike from the evening 
of Saturday 6 February until the 
evening of Monday 8 February. 

The strike, called by the RMT 
union, is part of a long-running dis¬ 
pute against a restructure of station 
staffing that will lead to significant 
job cuts, a forced regrading of all 
staff, mass displacements, and 
more. 

The strike is time to coincide 
with the imposition of the new 
staffing model on 7 February, 
which London Underground calls 
"Fit for the Future". Further action 
is planned following the strikes. 

Around 800 frontline jobs are set 
to go, at a time when passenger 
footfall is reaching record highs. 
New rosters the company plans to 
impose will see staff work more 
weekends, more shifts with very 
early starts or late finishes, and will 
force grades of staff who do not 
currently work nights into working 
them. London Underground also 
wants the power to change station 
workers' shift times and locations 
at short notice. 

The strike involves station staff 
only. A London Underground 
worker and supporter of the rank- 
and-file socialist bulletin Tubeworker 
told Solidarity , "it's frustrating that 
the all-grades unity with which the 
dispute was launched has deterio¬ 
rated. That needs to be rebuilt. 

"Station jobs are on the chopping 
block now, but the cuts will affect 
all grades and areas. LU is already 
commissioning driver less trains. 


We need an all-grades fight for 
jobs. 

"In the meantime, other grades 
should look for ways to show soli¬ 
darity with station staff". 

Additional strikes, in a parallel 
dispute over pay, terms, and condi¬ 
tions (including the proposed 
"Night Tube") have been sus- 


London Underground track 
workers in the RMT union will 
strike to demand safer proce¬ 
dures for working on the track, 
after a number of near misses in 
which workers were nearly 
killed. 

The union says that "Section 
15", a regulation which governs 
when track work can be under¬ 
taken, does not offer adequate 
protection. A statement from 
RMT's London Underground En¬ 
gineering branch said: "London 


pended. 

The RMT is also conducting a 
ballot of all members on the 
Tube in defence of victimised 
station supervisor Glen Hart will 
be returned on 4 February. 

• For regular updates, see 
workersliberty.org/twblog 


Underground has a cuts agenda. 
They have removed possessions 
[of the track] from [...] training and 
are trying to end a professional 
and tried and tested method of 
booking out with the Track Access 
Controllers, replacing it instead 
with a ragbag process where peo¬ 
ple are badly briefed and safety is 
left to chance." 

The union was due to an¬ 
nounce strike dates, after bal¬ 
lots returned majorities for 
action on 28 January. 


Track workers strike for safety 



Several hundred housing activists marched from Lambeth to Downing Street 
on Saturday 30 January to protest against the Housing Bill. Activists from 
campaigns across London were present, including from Southwark, 
Lambeth, and Barnet, and from the Focus El 5 campaign. 


Save Lambeth libraries 


By Peggy Carter 

Library workers in Lambeth will 
strike on Monday 8 February in 
their ongoing dispute over library 
closures. 

Library workers struck unoffi¬ 
cially in November last year when 
the regional structure of their 
union. Unison, delayed their re¬ 
quest for a ballot. However even 
without bureaucratic delays work¬ 
ers felt the hoops that unions are re¬ 
quired to jump through to get legal 
strikes would have meant delays at 
a crucial time when the council was 
making their decisions. 

Unison has since balloted library 
workers, who voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of strikes. At Lam¬ 
beth Unison's AGM in January a 
motion was agreed to back any in¬ 
dustrial action that library workers 
take, support legal action by library 
campaign groups, and to "raise 
within the union the call for Lon¬ 
don-wide and nation-wide action. 


including demonstrations, public¬ 
ity and industrial action, to stop the 
massacre of national library serv¬ 
ices currently underway." 

Several Labour party wards in 
Lambeth have now passed motions 
criticising their own council's li¬ 
brary cuts plan, including the ward 
meeting of Councillor Edbrooke, 
who is responsible for the cuts. 

Library workers, members of 
Unite, in Greenwich have voted by 
90% in favour of strikes against 
cuts to their service which will see 
the closure of the mobile library 
service. Unite library workers in 
Bromley have announced strikes 
from 6-13 February as part of 
Unite's ongoing fight against pri¬ 
vatisation in the borough. 

Library workers in Lambeth 
will hold picket lines at all li¬ 
braries on Monday 8 February 
and invite activists to join them. 

• Sign the petition: 
bit.ly/lambethlibraries 



No to privatisation at V&A 


By Gemma Short 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London is trying to outsource 
its staff through the back door. 

The V&A is planning on employ¬ 
ing all new staff on contracts 
through a private V&A Enterprise 
Ltd, the museum's trading com¬ 
pany. This would mean staff did 
not have access to the Civil Service 
Pensions and Compensation 
schemes, and may not have the 
same terms and conditions as exist¬ 


ing staff, particularly maternity and 
sick pay, and collective bargaining 
rights. 

Activists at the museum and 
with the PCS union say this "in- 
house privatisation" is being 
presented by the museum as a 
cost-saving measure, but that 
the savings will in effect be made 
by removing access for new staff 
to benefits that directly-em¬ 
ployed staff have. 

• Sign the petition: 
bit.ly/VAprivatisation 
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SUPPORT JUNIOR DOCTORS 


By a junior doctor 

Junior doctors will be striking 
on Wednesday 10 February after 
talks between the British Med¬ 
ical Association (BMA), the gov¬ 
ernment and NHS employers at 
ACAS broke down on Monday 1 
February. 

The government has made it 
very clear that it is looking for a 
show-down with the BMA, and it 
seems very little progress was 
made in negotiations. The BMA 
says that the consideration of Sat¬ 
urday as a normal working-day is 
a sticking point. 

Given that talks have broken 
down it is likely that the govern- 


Danielle Tiplady, a student 
nurse involved in the 
campaign against scrapping 
student NHS bursaries, 
spoke to Solidarity. 


I fully support the idea of the 
walk out suggested by the NHS 
bursary committee. 

On the 10 February I hope to see 
many students out on the picket 
lines defending their bursaries 
and showing support to junior 
doctors. No matter how many stu¬ 
dents take part in the walk out, 
whether this be for ten minutes or 
an hour, it will be a success and 
monumental as NHS students 
have not taken this action before. 
Overall for the week of action 13 
universities have signed up so far, 
and I think the week will be a 
great success and lots of fun. 

Qualified healthcare profession- 


ment will now stop negotiations 
about the contract and start trying 
to impose the contract without an 
agreement from the BMA. The 
breakdown in talks marks a seri¬ 
ous move by both the BMA and 
the government. BMA action 
should now reflect the fact that it 
faces all-out war from the govern¬ 
ment. 

Originally the 10 February strike 
was planned as a full withdrawal 
of labour (whereas the previous 
strikes were to have been emer¬ 
gency care only) as the culmina¬ 
tion of an escalating period of 
strikes. The 10 February strike has 
now been made into another emer¬ 
gency care only strike, perhaps re¬ 


als have all been very supportive 
to us. We have had very minimal 
negative response which is won¬ 
derful. I think people are starting 
to realise the wider picture and 
that the bursary cuts are just an¬ 
other push into privatising our 
NHS. 

We have a shortage of 10,000 
nurses in London and by cutting 
the bursary this is only going to 
get worse. Who would pay more 
money to study in London and 
pay it back from a capped salary 
in the most expensive city in the 
UK? It is a ludicrous idea and we 
are heading for a big disaster. 

The solidarity between health¬ 
care workers is now clear. We 
have united. 

We all work for the NHS be¬ 
cause we want to care for oth¬ 
ers and we must continue in our 
stand against privatisation. 


fleeting the loss of momentum 
during talks and since the last 
strike. 

The 10 February strike must 
now be seen as the start of an esca¬ 
lation of action, not the culmina¬ 
tion it was meant to be. The fight 
is now on for junior doctors. This 
is the start of four months of strug¬ 
gle leading up to August, when 
the new intake of junior doctors 
could be given the new contract to 
sign. Junior doctors have come a 
long way in organisation and pre¬ 
paredness to strike since the start 
of this dispute, but a lot will still 
need to be convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of taking more drastic action 
and given confidence that we can 



Danielle on the bursary protest 


• Activists are planning a whole 
week of activity between 8-14 
February. Including: Monument 
Monday — hanging banners on 
monuments and statues; tweet 
Tuesday — # HuntMustGo; walk¬ 
out Wednesday — where student 
nurses have planned a walk-out 
from placements; and throwback 
Thursday — learning from NHS 
struggles of the past. 

• Join in: facebook.com/ 
NHSbursarycutsforum and 
@NHSbursarycuts # BursaryOr- 
Bust on twitter. 


win. 

If the government starts trying 
to impose the new contract with¬ 
out agreement from the BMA it 
will not find it easy. Imposing a 
contract without agreement means 
that the BMA will be able to chal¬ 
lenge large parts of it legally, espe¬ 
cially under equalities laws. The 
new contract is a "one size fits all" 
contract which is not fit for pur¬ 
pose for most doctors. Many NHS 
trust managements will be telling 
the government that they can't, 
and don't want to, impose it. 

Since the start of the junior con¬ 
tract dispute the BMA has seen a 
huge blossoming in its hospital 
level organisation. There are more 
and more reps in hospitals. But the 
level of organisation is patchy 
across the country. We should use 
this opportunity to build up this 
organisation. We should aim to 
have a rep in every hospital. 

Many BMA activists have taken 
it upon themselves to organise cre¬ 
ative activity across the country. 
Junior doctors in London angry at 


Jeremy Hunt's dangerous and in¬ 
correct comments on death-rates at 
weekends delivered a giant copy 
of the medical statistics book 
"How to read a paper: the basics of 
evidence-based medicine" to his 
parliamentary office. Other activi¬ 
ties have been organised by junior 
doctors elsewhere. This momen¬ 
tum has slowed slightly since 
strikes were suspended, but it 
must be increased now to increase 
the pressure on the government 
who must already be aware of the 
level of public support for the jun¬ 
ior doctors' dispute. 

BMA activists could also use¬ 
fully do a lot of activity mobilising 
medical students against the con¬ 
tract, organising protests and peti¬ 
tions of medical students to say 
they are against the contract. 

Junior doctors’ protests on 
Saturday 6 February in London 
and Bristol will be the start of 
this activity, and the trade union 
movement should turn out again 
in defiance of secondary picket¬ 
ing laws on picket lines on 10 
February. 



Student nurses to walk out over bursary cuts 
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